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Cecilia. 
BY FANNY MALONB RAYMOND. 
I. 
Through the long night of time, thy pure life-story 
Streams like the moonbeam in its virgin glory, 
Fair pearl, encrusted in a missal quaint, 


Sweet maid, or sweeter saint, 
Cesilia! 


II. 
From dewy hawthorn bower, when morning-blushes 
Redden the air, song-shaken odor gushes ; 
So rose thy life’s heart-incense, prayer and song, 
When Christian Art was young, 
Cecilia! 


IIt. 
Singing thy pious matins. softly walking 
Through woods where wind and leaf, together talking, 
Told how the bright earth bloomed, and man was blessed, 
*Mid Eden’s vanished rest, 
Cecilia! 


Iv. 
With rose-crown shading eyes, serene and holy, 
Thou wast more fair, oh, meek maid melancholy, 
Than Rafael, Titian, Dolci, picture thee, 
Embodied melody, 
Cecilia ! 
Vv. 
As o’er a tomb, the silv’ry lily slender 
Sheds a soft radiance, a quiet splendor,— 
So doth thy gentle memory illume 
The cloister’s antique gloom, 
Cecilia! 





Four Letters from Beethoven to Carl Czerny. 


(Communicated from the originals, by F. Luth.) 


That Carl Czerny, from his boyhood, to the 
26th of March, 1827, a day that excited univer- 
sal and profound mourning, lived on terms of un- 
interrupted friendship with the hero of music, is 
a well-known fact. During this long period, ex- 
tending over about twenty-six years, he received 
a great many letters from him. The earliest of 
these are, unfortunately, all lost; of the later 
ones, Czerny gave away the greater number to 
friends of his who were desirous of possessing a 
specimen of the handwriting of the celebrated 
deceased, and thus, as far as I know, he had only 
nineteen left. These he preserved as a precious 
treasure. 

Of these nineteen letters, the following four 
will probably possess a very great interest for the 
musical public, especially for the numerous friends 
of Beethoven and Czerny, for which reason I 
now communicate them. 

The explanations which, for the better under- 
standing of them, I have thought it advisable to 
give, I had from Czerny’s own lips. 

“ Dear Czerny,—I cannot see you to-day, but 
I will come to your house to-morrow, for the pur- 
pose of speaking with you. I blurted out so yes- 
terday; I was very sorry afterwards, but you 
must forgive an author, who would ‘have preferred 
hearing his work just as he wrote it, however 
beautifully you played it in other respects. 

“T will, however, publicly atone for this, when 
the violoncello sonata is performed. Let me as- 
sure you that I, as an artist, entertain the very 
best feelings towards you, and will always en- 
deavor to prove it. 

“ Your true friend, BEETHOVEN.” 


Czerny received this letter the day after his 
perenne (1812) in Schuppanzigh’s band, the 
{ flat major quintet, with wind instruments, on 
which occasion, out.of mere youthful thoughtless- 





ness, he had taken the liberty of introducing sev- 
eral alterations ; of increasing the difliculties of 
certain passages, of employing the higher octave, 
ete., ete. For this he was, immediately and just- 
ly, reprimanded with great severity, by Beetho- 
ven, in the presence of Schuppanzigh, Linke, and 
the other performers. 

One alteration only—namely, the taking the 
ascending triplet-passages in the first movement 
in both parts, with both hands in octaves—Beet- 
hoven subsequently approved. 

The violoncello sonata, mentioned in the sec- 
ond paragraph, was the one in A major, > 56, 
which Czerny, in conjunction with Linke, played 
the following week to Beethoven’s entire satistac- 
tion. 

Il. 


“My Dear Czerny,—Let me beg of you to 
treat Carl with as much patience as possible ; 
though he may not, at present, get on as well as 
you and I could desire, he will, otherwise, do still 
less, for (but he must not know this,) his powers 
are too severely taxed by the bad arrangement 
of his lessons. 

“ Unfortunately, this cannot be immediately 
altered, therefore, meet him as much as possible 
affectionately, though seriously. Things will then 
go better, under the circumstances, which are 
really unfavorable for Carl. With respect to his 
playing with you, may I beg you, as soon as he 
las got a proper system of fingering, and keeps 
time, as well as plays the notes tolerably without 
mistake, then first to direct his attention to style, 
and when he has got thus far, not make him leave 
off on account of trifling faults, bnt to point 
them out to him at the end of the piece. Al- 
though I have given few lessons, I always followed 
this method; it soon forms musicians, and this, 
after all, is one of the first aims of Art, and is 
less fatiguing for master and pupil. 

“In certain passages, such as g a, fg, ef, de, 
c d, b natural e, ete., I should like him, at times, 
to use all the fingers, as also in the, case of d g, 
ce, df,eg,fa, etc., ete., ge, fe, ec, d b natu- 
ral, etc., in order that d g may be slurred. Cer- 
tainly d g sounds, as they say, ‘ pearled,’ (played 
with a few fingers,) or resembling a no but 
people like, now and then, a different kind of or- 
nament. More another time. I hope you will 
receive all this with the love with which J intend 
it to be said and thought. I have been, more- 
over, and still remain, your debtor. 

“May my sincerity serve you, as far as pos- 
sible, as a pledge of the future payment of the 
same. 


“ Your true friend, BretTHoveEN.” 


Til. 


“ My Dear Czerny,—Please give this to your 
parents for my dinner, the other day; I cannot, 
on any account, accept this for nothing. I do 
not, either, require your lessons for nothing, even 
those already given shall be reckoned up and 
paid you, only let me beg you to have patience 
for the moment, since I cannot yet ask anything 
from the widow, and I have had and still have 
heavy expenses. For the present, it is so much 
lent. The youngster is coming to you to-day, and 
I likewise, shall do so later. 


Your friend, BEETHOVEN.” 


Both these letters bear the date of 1815, in 
which Czerny began giving lessons to Beetho- 
ven’s nephew, Carl. 

Czerny protested, naturally, against receiving 
any payment, not on one, but on several occa- 
sions, so that Beethoven’s sensitiveness may have 
been excited ; hence the strange notion, contained 
in letter III., of wishing to pay for a dinner, of 
which, with his nephew, he had partaken at the 





house of Czerny’s parents (who then resided in 
the Hohermarkt, near the Breiter Stein). 

In how many instances Beethoven manifested 
a similar feeling of irritability towards his best 
friends is already sufliciently known. 

That Beethoven’s idea, contained in letter IL, 
concerning the propriety of not stopping the pu- 
pil during the lesson, however correct on the 
whole, is liable to very many exceptions, since 
much depends upon the natural capabilities of 
the pupil himself, and that it was not carried out 
by Czerny, are a mere matter of course. 


IV. 

“ My Dear Czerny,—I have this moment heard 
you are in a position which I really never sus- 
pected. Only have confidence in me, and tell 
me in what way many matters may be rendered 
more favorable for you (without any mean seek- 
ing for patronage on my side). 

« As soon as I can take breath again, I must 
speak with you. Be assured that I prize you, 
and am ready to prove this, every instant, by 
deeds. § With true esteem, your friend, 

“ BEETHOVEN.” 


In 1818, Czerny was requested by Beethoven, 
in a letter which the former gave, many years 
ago, as a present to Mr. Cocks, the music-pub- 
lisher, of London, to play, at one of his last con- 
certs in the Grosser Redouten-Saal, the concerto 
in E flat major, Op. 73. 

Czerny replied, in strict accordance with the 
truth, that, having devoted himself exclusively to 
tuition, as a means of livelihood, and having for 
many years given more than twelve lessons a day, 
he had been obliged to neglect his own playing 
so much that he could not venture to perform the 
concerto with only a few days’ notice (as Beet- 
hoven required). Hereupon, he immediately re- 
ceived the touching proof contained in the pre- 
em letter of the interest Beethoven took in 

im. 

He discovered subsequently, moreover, that 
Beethoven had exerted himself to procure him 
some permanent appointment. 





Ballet Literature.--M. A. Venua. 


To the frequenters of the Opera from, we can hard- 
ly say when commencing, to some thirty odd years 
ago, and especially to the admirers of ballet and bal- 
let music, the above-named gentleman will yet be 
well remembered. At the period to which we refer, 
Mr. Venua was the young and able leader of the bal- 
let orchestra. He had studied music under able 
masters. At the Conservatoire he was the pupil of 
the celebrated violin player, Baillot ; was subsequent- 
ly instructed in composition by Peter Winter; and 
he early became known as a skilful composer, and, an 
able and graceful executant. There was a time when 
the “ King’s Theatre” rarely produced a ballet the 
music for which was not supplied or arranged by Mr. 
Venua. Among these may be named, “ Aline,” “La 
Paysanne Supposée,” “Le Prince Troubadour,” 
“Le P&tre et |’ Hamadryade,” “ La Forét aux Aven- 
tures,” but, above all, Didclot’s Anacreontic ballet, 
“Zephyr Inconstant, puni et fixé,” the sparkling, 
graccful, and expressive music of which, composed 
by Mr. Venua, had an European reputation through- 
out theatres and drawing-rooms, and may still be oe- 
easionally heard in the same ballet, under its name of 
“Flore et Zéphyr.” The earlier days to which wo 
now refer were days in which constructors of ballets, 
like Didelot, Hullin, Armand Vestris, Deshayes, and 
their light-limbed and imaginative brethren, assumed 
rank as though they were the benefactors of man- 
kind. A glance back at old-fashioned ballet litera- 
ture shows to us again these pleasantly-arrogant per- 
sonages writing prefaces to their dancing stories and 
dramas, with a grave, earnest profundity worthy of 
volumes on the longitude or essays on the different 
calculus. In most cases these introductory docu- 
ments or manifestoes are signed after the style of the 
Peerage,—a single name giving force and dignity as 
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it were, to the perplexing wisdom and magnificent 
use and abuse of words in the preceding preface. 
How proudly modest, so to speak, is the assertion of 
“ Houxiin,” in his wonderful preface to the “ Sultan 
Généreux,” that “jaloux de satisfaire la noblesse, les 
souscripteurs, et le public, je désire sortir du cerele 
banal ot roulent les idées de Ballet, et produire des 
scenes analogues i esprit de la nation.” How fine- 
ly discriminating is this division of aristocracy, sub- 
seribers, and the public, of whom, it is thus ‘gently 
hinted, that they do not forma part! [ow impres- 
sive the observation of Hullin, that he is about to 
tread out of the vulgar circle in which ballet-ideas 
roll, and produce matter “avalogous to the national 
spirit!” And then, this analogy is illustrated by the 
very original conception of a shepherdess attracting 
the love and winning the hand of the disguised son 
of a sultan, who is uncommonly angry, in a pas d’ac- 
tion, at the news, cuts off the young couple with a 
shilling, in an indignant pas seul, and at last, learning 
the virtues of the lady, and convinced of her worthi- 
ness of being elevated near the throne, by the grace- 
ful way in which she faints at the foot of it, joins in 
a touching pas de trois of reconciliation; and thus 
exquisitely terminates a scene supposed to be analo- 
gous to tke spirit of the British nation, in the year 
1819! 

As writers, there was as much difference between 
Hullin and Didelot as there was in their character of 
ballet masters. The former mixes up a vast amount 
of affected modesty with his pretensions ; the latter, 
conscious of his grand genius, dares to assert it with- 
out reserve, and is not only bold enough to exhibit 
the caprices of an astounding genius, but also to mag- 
niloquently justify them. We pass over Didelot’s 
allusion, in the prefaee to his Anacreontic ballet, to 
his invention of an entirely novel aerial “ flight” of 
Zephyr,—but we are compelled to pause, with a cer- 
tain respect, while the incomparable master touches 
on the subject of his having re produced in his new 
piece some “ideas” which he had employed in a bal- 
let of earlier date. He has repeated himself, certain- 
ly, he says, and he hints that he is very condescend- 
ing in making any reflections at all on this subject, — 
“but,” adds the splendid creature, “in repeating my- 
self, I have only resembled men of great talents in 
more than one class of composition. Besides,” he 
adds, “would it not be better to fall into this defect 
than to be guilty of plagiarism,” (or “que de vivre 
de rapine,” as the French text, en regard, more forei- 
bly puts it,) “like so many infirior authors (‘talents 
mediocres’) who enrich themselves by the productions 
of authors while their own are of no value ?”’ How 
witheringly this must have been felt by the “inferior” 
English ballet masters, whose stolen ideas were put 
into gauze and white tights on the stages of the 
Olympic and the Sans Pareil! Decidedly, Didclot 
had, at least, the confidence of genius ; and Angioli- 
ni and Armand Vestris, the one coy and the other 
ardent, when they met in a pantomime of passion in 
a “bois agréable et une campagne riante,””* must have 
felt that they had been sent thither, wings, flowers, 
and all, by an unapproachable master in his art. 

We will only further notice in connection with bal- 
let literature of the old days of the King’s Theatre, 
that from the original French and translated pro- 
grammes of what was passing on the stage, not a few 
of the audience took lessons in language. ‘That they 
were exposed to take little by their lessons may be 
seen by an example which presents itself in one page 
on casually opening La Double Eprenve—“ Recevez 
cette écharpe,” dit Mathilde, “comme un gage de 
matendresse.” “ El vous aussi, Joconde, ce meédail- 
lon, sous appartient.” “Le Bailli s’ayproche en 
tramblant,”’—four errors in three lines. The French 
of Sratford-atte-Bowe could not have been of worse 
quality. 

But whatever the quality of the letter-press, a man 
with memories of the gay and somewhat dissipated 
old times will not be able to turn over his collection 
of ballet-books without the feeling expressed in the 
ue ig half-melancholy song of Captain 
Morris :— 





“There's many a lad I knew, now dead, 
And many a lass grown old ;" 


and yet a reference to the persons of the drama regis- 
tered at the head of each ballet of from thirty to fifty 
years ago, reminds us, that if the curtain has de- 
scended finally on many of the actors, there are not 
a few still living, and daily to be met with on the 
highways of London and Paris. We look over a 
heap of these books, and we see them set down as 
youthful gods and slender nymphs then, who are very 
corpulent old gentlemen and excessively rotund old 
ladies, with swelled legs and a shakiness of gait. In 
times gone by, these waited to exhibit the graces of 
their forms and the mute eloquence of their panto- 
mime, upon the arm and bow of Frederic Venua. 
What says the rhymester, on opera wonders ? 
* 


DWIGIT’ 





‘‘And I have seen a troop of gods, 
(It really was a sight entrancing.) 
All mute and motionless, like clods, 
Till Venua’s archet set them dancing.” 


The years are many since Mr. Venua_ withdrew 
from the public eye that used to greet him at the 
Opera; but they have not been unprofitable years 
cither to others or to himself. Since he retired from 
the ballet orchestra he has been actively engaged, 
chiefly as a professor of music, in the county of Berks 
and its vicinity. Occasionally we have heard of him 
plaving in the presence of Her Majesty, at Windsor, 
and at all the celebrated musical festivals his mame 
has appeared among the leading executants. His 
public career, as a professor, Mr. Venua brought to a 
close on Monday last, by two farewell (morning and 
evening) concerts, given in the Town Hall, Reading. 
This career is worth noticing in connection with our 
subject of ballet literature, because of its great suc- 
cess. Many a renowned professor has made wanton 
shipwreck of his fortunes ; but here we sce a modest 
but able man realizing a fortune by industry and per- 
severance, and rallying around him, at his leave-tak- 
ing with the public, a host of patrons, from Royalty 
downwards, whose names or presenee attested their 
estimation of the integrity and worth of the bénéfici- 
are. On the oceasions alluded to, Mr. Balfe con- 
ducted, and the principal members of the tuneful 
choir who are to perform at the approaching festivals 
appeared, and sang or played their best. We do not 
pretend to report these concerts ; but we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to congratulate the bearer of 
a name which is on the title-page of so many ballets, 
that his long and modest public career has been 
brought to so gratifying a close, and that health as 
well as fortune and good name are with him in pleas- 
ant companionship.—London Athenaun, Aug. 21. 








(From the Home Journal.) 


The Footprints of Music. 
From the earliest antiquity to the days of the great king Golo- 
mon. 
BY IDA BERRY. 
The progress of music, to one who was clever, 
Might be a fit topic for rhyme ; 
Its date we can’t tell, but have no doubt whatever 
That Tune is as ancient as 7ime; 
For the angels rejoiced, at the primal foundation 
Of earth, as the clouds rolled away, 
And showed the fair face of the infant creation, 
Lit up by the newly born day ; 
They shouted for joy to behold what was done— 
While, in transport at secing fair weather, 
The planets commenced a brisk waltz round the sun, 
And the bright morning stars sang together. 


The folks, as we learn, were in Paradise leading 
A mighty harmonious life, 
When the Serpent, while Adam his carrots were 
weeding 
Essayed a duet with his wife : 
This produced some harsh chords, and (of course 
with good reason) 
The blame was laid off upon Eve, 
And having debated the case for a season, 
The lady was ordered to leave ; 
But to part from her, Adam was not such a fool, 
So he gave up his nice situation — 
And hence, we conclude, has arisen the rule 
To let discords prepare modulation. 


As people increased, it might well be expected 
That trouble and strife would begin, 

And we find that where music was scorned or neg- 

lected, 

They quarreled and acted like sin ; 

But the singers in harmony still held their way on, 
And one day, to help them along, 

Tubal Cain made a harp for his brother to play on, 
And symphony thus joined with song : 

The oldest of instruments, then, we may say, 
Was the Jew’s-harp — though Sawnie supposes 

The bagpipe was first, and he swears to this day 
“ By the piper that played before Moses.” 


When wrong and oppression of sundry descriptions 
The Hebrews had suffered, at length 
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They got discontented, and left the Egyptians, 
Who after them marched in great strength : 
They passed through the sea, and, intent on pursuing, 
Their foes followed after, we're told ; 
But, before they well knew what the deuce they were 
doing, 
Got shockingly wet, and teok cold. 
The Israclites then — who at first view had thought 
All was lost, and were frightened to see ’em — 
Beholding the mighty deliverance wrought ; 
Joined in chorus, and sang a Te Deum. 


When the Hebrews advanced to lay siege to the city 
Of Jericho, that was so strong 

That the citizens mocked them, and said ’twas a pity 
They'd have to lie round there so long: 

They’d no powder, nor cannon ; but Joshua, knowing 
The science of sound, gave command 

To make seven trumpets of ram’s horns for blowing, 
And got up a sort of brass band ; 

They marched round the city each day, and full soon 
The pride of the scoffers was humbled, 

For they played “ Yankee Doodle” so much out of 

tune 

That the walls couldn't stand it, and tumbled. 


The land being won, as their chronicles mention, 
Of plenty and quiet possessed, 

They then to advancing the arts turned attention, 
And music along with the rest : 

King David the pious bestowed, it is stated, 
On psalmody much of his care ; 

While Solomon, wisest of all men created, 
Wrote love-songs, and sang to the fair. 

And having traced music thus far on its way 
So plainly, ’tis hoped none will doubt it, 

We here leave the subject for some other day, 
And for minstrels who know more about it. 
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The Cable Day at “Trinity.” 
From the N. ¥. Musical World. 

We were among the probably very few persons 
whose steps were tending away from the city on the 
day of the cable-celebration. We had seen so many 
grand festivals of various kinds that the quiet charms 
of the country seemed to have far greater attraction. 
But, as we rode down Broadway with our travelling 
satchel, we gradually caught the enthusiasm of the 
day to such an extent, that, before crossing the ferry 
to the railroad depot, we determined to persuade a 
congenial companion, there awaiting us, to remain 
over and witness the show. Succeeding in doing this, 
we left our luggage in charge, re-crossed the ferry, 
and were soon in the whirl of Broadway again, the 
gay banners dancing brightly over our heads, and the 
grand tower of old Trinity looming superbly in view, 
with its English and American colors. 

“No possibility of getting a scat in the church 
after half-past nine,” remarked a gentleman to us ; 
and it was then after ten. Still we stopped at the 
church, and saw the imposing procession of clergy- 
men in white surplices. We hurried forward, and 
were fortunately successful in getting close to the end 
of the clerical line. The pressure of the crowd be- 
hind was almost crushing, but we were among the 
fortunate few who were swayed into the inner vesti- 
bule just before the order was given by the police to 
shut the doors. We were now, however, almost in 
entire darkness ; but chancing to know the geogra- 
phy of the place, we felt carefully about for the handle 
of a side-door we know of, which we soon found, and 
urging our companion hastily through the opening, 
we closed the door behind us and commenced ascend- 
ing a narrow, winding staircase. In a moment more 
we had entered the organ-tribune, and the whole 
grand display was suddenly before us. Around us 
on every side was the choir, and very near we soon 
espied our well-beloved Dr. Hodges himself, who 
welcomed us, intruders as we were, with kindest hos- 
pitality, giving our lady companion an excellent 
seat. The scene before us was pompous. In front 
of the chancel was a huge, gothic flower-screen, reach- 
ing nearly to the ceiling, surmounted by a cross, be- 
neath which was the inscription, ‘ Glory be to God 
on high ” (we wished it had read, “in the highest’), 
while behind the sereen were the two hundred clergy 
in their surplices, a dense mass of human beings 
crowded every other part of the church. 

Dr. Hodges had devolved the subordinate parts of 
the musical service upon two ot his former pupils, 
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Mr. Walter, of Trinity Chapel, and Mr. Huntington, 
of St. Thomas, in order that they, too, might have 
some participation in so memorable a celebration. 
Mr. Walter (who has imbibed so much of the organ 
style of his distinguished preceptor) was concluding 
the voluntary as we entered. Thereupon an opening 
anthem was sung, composed by Dr. Hodges on the 
occasion of the consecration of Trinity in 1846, to 
the words, “the Lord is in his holy temple,” &e. 
The Venite was a familiar one, by Jones, concerning 
which a contemporary states that it “was much ad- 
mired by Hayda when he heard it sung by three 
thousand children in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London.” 
Of the Gloria, the same journal states, “ that it com- 
mences with an ancient Jewish chant, supposed to 
have formed part of the Temple ritual; the main 
points of the music, however, were by Dr. Hodges.” 
The Ze Deum was also a composition by the Doctor, 
composed shortly after his appointment as direcior of 
the music in ‘Trinity parish, and styled “The New 
York Service.” The concluding anthem was by Dr. 
Johu Clark Whitfield, to the 133d Psalm of Psalter. 

The vocal performers of the occasion were the 
united choirs of Trinity Church and ‘Trinity Chapel, 
with volunteers from ‘ Calvary” and other choirs. 
The solos were sung by Miss Gellie, Mrs. Bourne, 
Mrs. Hutchings, Dr. Guilmette and Mr. Deane. The 
ladies sang firmly and expressively, nothing appar- 
ently being attempted but a plain and chaste enuncia- 
tion of the text. Dr. Guilmette distincuished him- 
self by a very forcible and manly delivery of his 
solos. To a very fine voice, Dr. Guilmette adds the 
charm of a clear and distinet articulation, free from 
all mannerisms and blemishes of pronunciation—such 
as disguise and mar the English of too many singers. 

On this occasion we had fresh opportunity of valu- 
ing and weighing Dr. Hodges’ peculiar handling of 
the organ. ‘The Dr.’s style has a marked cathedral 
quality, possessing that breadth which is absolutely 
essential to effect in a grand, sonorous locality like 
Trinity Church. The Doctor, too, has a certain de- 
cided aplumb—he carries a very steady helm, so to 
speak, which equally prevents his being carried away 
by the natural excitement of a long-continued ser- 
vice, and is a barricr to all trivialities and impropric- 
ties consequent upon a little loss of musical equili- 
brium. ‘This is partly habit, we suppose, and partly 
constitutional. Naturally mercurial men would tind 
it difficult to retain sufficient steadiness for cathedral 
effects. Two good points in the Doctor’s playing 
are his very effective management of the swell anda 
peculiar art he exhibits in his cadences: the “dying 
fall” of some of his musical conclusions being ex- 
ceedingly appealing. 

At the close of the service we observed the Doctor 
winding his way through the labyrinth of seats, hold- 
ing in his hand what looked very much like Mother 
Trin’s money-pouch, from which he dispensed a series 
of gold pieces to the singers—doubtless the good 
Mother's rewards-of-merit to well-deserving choris- 
ters. 





Harriet Hosmer. 
(From the Englishwoman’s Journal.) 


Born at Watertown, in the State ot Massachusetts, 
in the year 1831, Harriet Hosmer is the only surviv- 
ing daughter of a physician, who, having lost his wife 
and child by consumption, and fearing a like fate for 
the survivor, gave her horse, dog, gun, and boat, and 
insisted upon an oOut-doors’ life as indispensable to 
health. A fearless horsewoman, a good shot, an 
adept in rewing, swimming, diving, and skating, 
Harriet Hosmer is a signal instance of what judicious 
physical training will effect in conquering even hered- 
itary taint ef constitution. Willingly as the active, 
energetic child acquiesced in her father’s wishes, she 
contrived, at the same time, to gratify and develop 
her own peculiar tastes; and many a time and oft, 
when the worthy doctor may have flattered himself 
that his darling was in active exercise, she might have 
been found in a certain clay-pit, not very far from the 
paternal residence, making early attempts at model- 
ing horses, dogs, sheep, men, and women, any ob- 
jects, in short, which attracted her attention. ‘Then, 
too, both here, and subsequently at Lenox, she made 
good use of her time by studying natural history, and 
of her gun by securing specimens for herself of the 
wild creatures of the woods, feathered and furred, 
dissecting some, and with her own hands preparing 
and stuffing others. The walls of the room devoted 
to her special use in the “old house at home,” are 
covered with birds, bats, butterflies, and beetles, 
snakes and toads, while sundry bottles of spirits con- 
tain subjects carefully dissected and prepared by 
herself. 

Ingenuity and taste, too, are shown in the use to 
which the young girl applied the eggs and feathers ot 
the nests and birds she had pilfered. One inkstand, 
in particular, a very early production, evinced me- 





chanical genius and artistic taste. Taking the head, 
throat, wings, and side feathers of a blue-bird, and 
having blown a hen’s egg, she set it on end, forming 
the breast of tue bird, as it were, by the oval surface 
of the egg, while, through the open beak and extend- 
ed neck, entrance was guined to the cavity of the 
egg containing the ink. 

In fact, no onecan look around this apartment, oc- 
cupied by the child and young girl, without at once 
recognizing the force and individuality of character 
which have since distinguished her. So true is it that 
the child is father of the man. 

Full of fun and frolic, numerous anecdotes are told 
of practical jokes perpetrated to such an excess that 
Dr. Hosmer, satisfied with the progress towards 
health and strength his child had made, and having 
endeavored, without success, to place her under tui- 
tion in daily and weekly schools near home, deter- 
mined to commit her to the eare of Mrs. Sedewick, 
of Lenox, Massachusetts. Thither the young lady, 
having been expelled from one school, and given over 
as incorrigible at another, was accordingly sent, with 
strict injunctions that health should be a paramount 
consideration, and that the new pupil should have 
liberty to ride and walk, shoot and swim, to her 
heart’s content. In wiser or kinder hands the young 
girl could not have been placed. Here, too, she met 
with Mrs. Fanny Kemble, whose influence tended to 
strengthen and develop her already decided tastes 
and predilections. ‘To Mrs. Kemble we have heard 
the young artist gratefully attribute the encourage- 
ment which decided her to follow sculpture as a pro- 
fession, and to devote herself and, her life to the pur- 
suit of Art. 

Justly or unjustly, an anonymous squib upon Bos- 
ton and Bostonians was, about this time, attributed to 
Miss Hosmer, while a practical joke upon a physician 
of Boston was the immediate cause of her being sent 
away to Lenox. Her health having given her father 
some uneasiness, the gentleman in question, a plysi- 
cian in large practice, was called in to attend her. 
The rather uncertain visits of this physician proved a 
source of great annoyance and some real inconven- 
ience to his patient, inasmuch as they interfered with 
her rides and drives, shooting and boating excursions. 
Having borne with the inconvenience some time, she 
requested the gentleman, as a great favor, to name 
an hour for his call, that she might make her arrange- 
ments accordingly. The physician agreed, but punc- 
tuality is not always at the command of professional 
men. Matters were as bad as ever. Sometimes the 
twelve o’clock appointment did not come off till three 
o’clock in the afternoon. One day, in particular, Dr. 
was some hours after the time. A playful quar- 
rel took place between physician and patient, and, as 
he rose to take his leave and offered another appoint- 
ment, Miss Hosmer insisted upon his giving his word 
to keep it. 

“Tf Lamalive,” said he, “I will be here,” naming 
some time on a certain day. 

“ Then if vou are not here,” was the reply, “I am 
to conclude that you are dead.” 

Thus they parted. The day and hour arrived, but 
no doctor made his appearance! That evening Miss 
Hosmer rode into Boston, and next morning the pa- 
pers announced the decease of Dr. 

Popular, both in his public and private capacity, 
half Boston and its neighhorhood rushed to the phy- 
sician’s house to leave cards and messages of condo- 
lence for the family, and to inquire into the cause of 
the sudden and lamentable event. 

In 1850, being then nineteen years of age, Harriet 
Hosmer left Lenox. Mrs. Sedgwick’s judicious treat- 
ment, and the motive and encouragement supplied by 
Mrs. Kemble, had given the right impetus to that ac- 
tivity of mind and body which needed only guiding 
and directing into legitimate channels. She returned 
to her father’s house, at Watertown, to pursue her 
Art-studies, and to fit herself for the career she had 
resolved upon following. There was, at this time, a 
cousin of Miss Hosmer studying with her father, be- 
tween whom and herself existed a hearty camaraderie. 
Together the two spent many hours in dissecting legs 
and arms, and in making acquaintance with the hu- 
man frame, Dr. Hosmer having erected a small build- 
ing at the bottom of his garden to facilitate these 
studies. Those were days of close study and appli- 
cation. Lessons in drawing and modeling—for which 
our young student had to repair to Boston, a distance 
of seven or eight miles—and anatomical studies with 
her cousin, alternated with the inevitable rides and 
boating, on which her father wisely insisted. The 
river Charles runs immediately before the house, and 
on this river Harrict Hosmer had a boat-house, con- 
taining a safe broad boat, and a fragile poctical-look- 
ing gondola, with silvered prow, the delizht of her 
heart and the terror of her less experienced and un- 
swimming friends. The life of the young girl was, 
at this period, full of earnest purpose and noble am- 
bition, and the untiring energy and perseverance 
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which distinguish her now in so remarkable a degree, 
were at this time evidenced and developed. Having 
modelled one or two copies from the antique, she next 
tried her hand on a portrait bust, and then cut Cano- 
va’s bust of Napoleon in marble, working it entirely 
with her own hands, that she might make herself 
mistress of the process. Her father, seeing her de- 
voted to her studies, seconded them in every possible 
way, and proposed to send her to his friend, Dr. Me- 
Dowell, Professor of Anatomy to the St. Louis Col- 
lege, that she might go through a course of regular 
instruction, and be thus thoroughly grounded for the 
branch of art she had chosen. ‘The young artist was 
but too glad to close with the offer; and in the au- 
tumn of 1850 we find her at St. Louis, residing in 
the family of her favorite schoolmate from Lenox, 
winning the hearts of all its members by her frank, 
joyous nature and steady application, and securing, 
in the head of it, what she heartily and energetically 
calls “ the best friend I ever had.” 

Her independence of manner and character, joined 
to the fact of her entering the college as a student, 
could not fail to bring down animadversion, and many 
were the tales fabricated and circulated anent the 
young New Englander, who was said to carry pistols 
in her belt, and to be prepared to take the life of any 
one who interfered with her. It was, perhaps, no dis- 
advantage, under the circumstances, to be protected 
by such a character. ‘The college stood some way 
from the inhabited part ot the town, and in early 
morning and late evening, going to and fro with the 
other students, it is not impossible that she owed the 
perfect impunity with which she set conventionality 
at defiance to the character for courage and skill in 
the use of firearms which attended her. 

Dr. McDowell, charmed with the talent and ear- 
nestness of his pupil, afforded her every facility in his 
power, giving her the freedom of the college at all 
times, and occasionally bestowing upon her a private 
lecture, when she attended to see him prepare dissee- 
tions for the public ones. Pleasant and encouraging 
it is to find men of ability and eminence so willing to 
help a woman when she is so willing to help herself. 
The career of this young artist hitherto has been 
marked by the warm and generous encouragement of 
first-rate men, from Professor MeDowell to John 
Gibson, and pleasant it is to find the affectionate and 
grateful appreciation of such kindness converting the 
temporary tie of master and pupil into the permanent 
one of tried and valued friendship. “I remember 
Professor MeDowell,” writ@ Miss Tosmer, “ with 
greut affection and gratitude, as being a most thor- 
ough and patient teacher, as well as at all times a 
good, kind friend.” 

Through the winter and spring of 1851, in fact 
during the whole term, Harrict Hosmer prosecuted 
her studies with unremitting zeal and attention, and 
at the close was presented with a “ diploma,” or as 
we in England should call it, a certificate, testifying 
her anatomical efficiency. During her stay at St. 
Louis, and as a testimony of her gratitude and re- 
gard, Miss Hosmer cut, from a bust of Professor 
McDowell, by Clevenger, a medallion in marble, life 
size, which is now in the museum of the college. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note that Clevenger and Pow- 
ers both studied anatomy under this professor. 

The “ diploma” achieved, our young aspirant was 
bent upon seeing New Orleans before returning to 
her New England home. It was a season of the 
year not favorable for such travel, and, from one 
cause or another, she failed in inducing any of her 
friends to accompany her. ‘To will and to do are sy- 
nonymous with some, and so Harriet Hosmer, having 
set her mind upon an excursion down the Mississippi 
to the Crescent City, embarked herself one fine morn- 
ing on board a steamer bound for New Orleans. The 
river was shallow, the navigation diflicult; many a 
boat did our adventurous traveller pass high and dry. 
But fortune, as usual, was with her, and she reached 
her destination in safety. The weather was intensely 
warm, but, nothing daunted, our young friend saw all 
that was to be seen, returning at night to sleep on 
board the steamer as it lay in its place by the levee, 
and at the expiration of a weck returning with it to 
St. Louis. Arrived there, instead of rejoining her 
friends, she took boat for the Falls of St. Anthony, on 
the Upper Mississippi, stopping on the way at Du- 
buque to visit a lead mine, into which she descended 
by means of a bucket, and came very near an acci- 
dent which must inevitably have resulted fatally ; a 
catastrophe which, as no one knew where she was, 
would probably have remained a secret forever. At 
the Falls of St. Anthony she went among the In- 
dians, much to their surprise and amusement, and 
brought away with her a pipe, presented by the chief 
in token of amity. She also achieved the ascent of a 
mountain, never before undertaken by a female, and 
so delighted were the spectators with her courage and 
agility, that they insisted upon knowing her name, 
that the mountain might thenceforth be called after 
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her. Ina visit to St. Lonis, last summer, Miss Hos- 
mer found that her rustic admirers had been as good 
as their word, and “ Ilosmer’s Height” remains in 
evidence of “the little lady’s ” ambition and courage. 

On her return to St. Louis, where her prolonged 
absence had created no little uneasiness, she remained 
but a short time, and, bidding farewell to her kind 
friends, retraced her steps homeward. 

This was in the summer of 1851. No sooner had 

Harriet Hosmer reached home than she set to work 
to model an ideal bust of Hesper, continuing her an- 
atomical studies with her cousin, and employing her 
intervals of leisure and rest in reading, writing, and 
boating. Now followed a period of earnest work, 
cheered and inspired by those visions of success, of 
purpose fulfilled, of high aims realized, which haunt 
the young and enthusiastic aspirant, and throw a halo 
round the youthful days of genius which lends a color 
to the whole career. As Lowell wisely and poetically 
BAYS : 
“Great dreams preclude low ends.” 
Better to aspire and fail than not aspire at all. Bet- 
ter to know the dream and the fever, and the awak- 
ening, if it must be, than to pass from the cradle to 
the grave on the level plane of content with things as 
they are. There may be aspiration without genius, 
there cannot be genius without aspiration; and where 
genius is backed by industry and perseverance, the 
aspiration of one period will mect its realization in 
another. 

To go to Rome, to make herself aequainted with 
all the treasures of art, ancient and modern, to study 
and work as the masters of both periods had studied 
and worked before her, this was now our youthful ar- 
tist’s ambition, and all the while she labored, heart 
and soul, at Hesper, the first creation of her genius, 
watching its growth beneath her hand, as a young 
mother watches step by step the progress of her first- 
born; kneading in with the plastic clay all those 
thousand hopes and fears, which turn by turn charm 
and agitate all who aspire. At length, the clay mod- 
el finished, a block of marble was sought and found, 
and brought home to the shed in the garden, hitherto 
appropriated to dissecting purposes, but now fitted up 
as a studio. Here, with her own small hands, the 
youthful maiden, short of stature, and delicate in 
make, anything but robust in health, with chisel and 
mallet blocked out the bust, and subsequently, with 
rasp and file, finished it to the last degree of manipu- 
lative perfeetion. Months and months it took, and 
hours and days of quiet toil and patience, but those 
wings of genius, pers@¥erance and industry, were 
hers, and love lentzest to the work. It was late sum- 
mer in 1852 before Hesper was fully completed. 

“ Now,” said its author to her father, “I am ready 
to go to Rome.” 

“ And go you shall, my child, this very antumn,” 
was the reply. 

Anxious as Dr. Hosmer was to facilitate in every 
way the career his daughter had chosen, there was yet 
another reason for going to Italy before winter set in. 
Study and nervous anxiety had made their impression 
upon a naturally delicate constitution, and a short dry 
cough alarmed the worthy doctor for his child’s 
health. 

October of 1852 saw father and daughter on their 
way to Europe, the St. Louis diploma and daguerre- 
otype of Hesper being carefully stowed away in the 
safest corner of the portmanteau, as evidence of what 
the young artist had already achieved, when, arrived 
at Rome, she should seek the instruction of one or 
two masters, whose fame, world-wide, could alone 
satisfy our aspirant’s ambition. So eager was her 
desire to reach Rome that a weck only was given to 
England, when, joining some friends in Paris, the 
whole party proceeded to Rome, arriving in the 
Eternal City on the evening of November 12, 1852. 

Within two days the daguerreotypes were placed 
in the hands of Mr. Gibson, as he sat at breakfast in 
the Café Greco, a famotis place of resort for artists. 

Now, be it known as a caution to women not to 
enter lightly upon any career, to throw it up as lightly 
upon the first difficulty which arises, that a prejudice 
existed in Rome against lady artists, from the preten- 
sions with which some had repaired thither, and upon 
which they had succeeded in gaining access to some 
of the best studios and instruction from their masters, 
to throw these valuable opportunities aside at the first 
obstacle that arose. Mr. Gibson had himself, it was 
stated, been thus victimized and annoyed, and it was 
represented to Miss Hosmer as doubtful in the ex- 
treme if he would either look at the daguerreotype or 
listen to the proposal of her becoming his pupil. 
However, the daguerreotypes were placed before him, 
and, taking them into his hands, one presenting a full 
and the other a profile view of the bust, he sat some 
minutes in silence, looking intently at them, Encour- 
aged by this, the young sculptor who had undertaken 
to present them proceeded to explain Miss Hosmer’s 
intentions and wishes, what she had already done, and 





what she hoped to do. Still Mr. Gibson remained 
silent. Finally, closing the case, 

“ Send the young lady to me,” said he, “and what- 
ever I know and can teach her she shall learn.” 

In less than a week Harriet Hosmer was fairly in- 
stalled in Mr. Gibson’s studio, in the upstairs room 
we have already described, and where she still is, 
though rapidly outgrowing the space allotted to her. 
It is difficult, however, for master and pupil, or, we 
should rather say, for the two friends, to part; for, 
spite of the difference of years, or perhaps in conse- 
quence of it, a truly paternal and filial affection has 
sprung up between the two, a source of great happi- 
ness to themselves, and of pleasure and amusement 
to all who know and value them, from the curious 
likeness, yet unlikeness, which existed from the first 
if Miss Homer to Mr. Gibson, and which daily inter- 
course has not tended to lessen. 

The first winter in Rome was passed in modelling 
from the antique, Mr. Gibson desiring to assure him- 
self of the correctness of Miss Hosmer’s eye, and the 
soundness of her knowledge, Hesper evincing the pos- 
session of the imaginative and creative power. 
From the first, Mr. Gibson expressed himself more 
than satisfied with her power of imitating the round- 
ness and softness of flesh, saying, upon one occasion, 
that he had never scen it surpassed, and not often 
equalled. 

Her first attempt at original design in Rome was a 
bust of Daphne, quickly succeeded by another of the 
Medusa—the beautiful Medusa—and a lovely thing 
it is, faultless in form, and intense in its expression of 
horror and agony, without trenching on the physically 
painfal. 

We have already spoken of the warm friend Miss 
Hosmer made for herself, during her winter at St. 
Louis, in the head of a family at whose house she 
was a guest. This gentleman, as a God-speed to the 
young artist on her journey to Rome, sent her, on the 
eve of departure, an order to a large amount for the 
first figure she should model, leaving her entirely free 
to sclect her own time and subject. A_ statue of 
(Enone was the result, which is now in the house of 
Mr. Crow, at St. Louis and which gave such satisfac- 
tion to its possessor and his fellow-townsmen that an 
order was forwarded to Miss Hosmer for a statue for 
the Publie Library at St Louis, on the same liberal 
and considerate terms. Beatrice Cenei, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year, and which won so 
many golden opinions from critics and connoisseurs, 
was on its way to St. Louis, in fulfilment of this 
order. 

The summers in Rome are, every one knows, try- 
ing to the natives, and full of danger to foreigners. 
Dr. Hosmer having seen his daughter finally settled, 
returned to America, leaving her with strict injunction 
to seek some salubrious spot in the neighboring moun- 
tains for the summer, if indeed she did not go into 
Switzerland or England. Rome, however, was the 
centre of attraction ; and, after the first season, which 
was spent at Sorrento, on the bay of Naples, Miss 
Hosmer could not be prevailed upon to go out of 
sight and reach of its lordly dome and noble treasures 
of art. The third summer came, and, listening to 
the advice ‘of her friends, and in obedience to the 
express wish of her father, she made arrangements 
for a visit to England. The day was settled, trunks 
were packed, she was on the eve of departure, when 
a letter from America arrived, informing her of heavy 
losses sustained by her father, which must necessitate 
retrenchment in every possible way, a surrender of 
her career in Rome and an immediate return home. 
The news came upon her like a thunderbolt. Stun- 
ned and bewildered, she knew not at the moment 
what to do. An only child, and hitherto indulged in 
every whim and caprice, the position was indeed 
startling and perplexing. The surrender of her art 
career was the only thing which she felt to be impos- 
sible; whatever else might come, that could not, 
should not be. And now came into play that true 
independence of character which hitherto had shown 
itself mostly in wild freaks and tricks. Instead of 
falling back uponthose friends whose means she knew 
would be at her disposal in this emergency, she des- 
patched a messenger for the young sculptor who had 
shown the daguerreotypes to Mr. Gibson, and who, 
himself dependent upon his personal exertions, was, 
she decided, the fittest person to consult with as to 
her own future career. He obeved the hasty sum- 
mons, and found the joyous, langhing countenance he 
had‘always known, pale and changed, as it were, sud- 
denly, from that of a voung girl to a woman full of 
cares and anxicties. He could scarcely credit the in- 
telligence, but the letter was explicit, the summons 
home peremptory. ‘Go I will not,” was the only 
coherent resolution he found; so the two laid their 
heads together. Miss Hosmer was the owner of a 
handsome horse, and an expensive English saddle ; 
these were doomed at once. The summer in Rome 
itself, during which season living there costs next to 








nothing, was determined upon; and during those 
summer months Miss Hosmer should model some- 
thing so attractive that it should ensure a speedy or- 
der, and, exercising strict economy, start thenceforth 
on an independent artist career, such as many of those 
around her with less talent and training managed to 
carry on with success. No sooner said than done ; 
the trunks were unpacked, the friends she had been 


‘about to accompany departed without her, her father’s 


reverses were simply and straightforwardly announced 
and she entered at once on the line of indastry and 
economy she and her friend had struck out. 

The summer passed away, and neither fever nor 
any other form of mischief attacked our young friend. 
She worked hard and modelled a statue of Puck, so 
full of spirit, originality and fun that it was no sooner 
finished and exhibited than orders to put it into mar- 
ble came in. It has since been repeated again and 
again, and during the past winter only, three copies 
have been ordered for England alone; one for the 
Duke of Hamilton. Thus, fairly started on her own 
ground, Miss Hosmer has met with that success which 
talent, combined with industry and energy, never 
fails to command. 

The winter before last, while the Cenci was being 
put into marble, she was engaged in modelling a 
monument to the memory of a beautifwl young Cath- 
olie lady, which is destined for a niche in the Church 
of San Andreo della Frattee, in the Via Mercede, 
close upon the Piazza di Spagna. <A portrait full 
length figure of the young girl, life size, reclines upon 
alow conch. The attitude is easy and natural, and 
the tranquil sleep of death is admirably rendered in 
contra-distinction to the warm sleep of life in the 
Cenci. 

Miss Hosmer has been engaged, during the winter 
just past, in modelling a fountain, for which she has 
taken the story of Hylas descending for water, when, 
according to mythology, he is seized upon by the 
water nymphs and drowned. Hylas forms the crown 
of the pyramid, while the nymphs twined round its 
hase, with extended arms, seck to drag him down into 
the water below, where dolphins are spouting jets 
which interlace each other ; a double basin, the upper 
ono supported by swans, receives the cascade. 

At the present moment, this talented and enter- 
prising young artist is working upon a half life size 
statue of Zenobia, in preparation for next winter, 
when it is to be modelled even larger than life, agd is 
already bespoken for America. She is also just. fin- 
ishing a pendant to Puck, Will-o’-the- Wisp, which is 
wholly indescribable, and is said to be superior even 
to Puck. 





Prof. De Morgan on Tuning. 


Our musical readers are aware that when the two 
notes of a simple consonance are a little out of tune, 
though only to the extent which common tempera- 
ment allows and requires, a beating pulsation is 
heard— a wow-wow-wow-ing kind of performance— 
which keeps itself within decent bounds on the piano- 
forte, but becomes rather an annoying defect on the 
organ. The theory of these beats, as very obscurely 
laid down, though with perfect correctness, by Dr. 
Robert Smith in his Treatise on Harmonics, has re- 
ceived but little attention. The beats themselves 
have been used in tuning, and they furnish the only 
method known, except the unassisted judgment of the 
ear, for tuning on any given system. The subjects 
of beats has been recently treated by Prof. de Morgan 
in a paper which has just been printed as a part of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. X., now 
in the press. On the simplification of the theory of 
beats which this paper points out there is no occasion 
to say anything ; but a postscript contains some sng- 
gestions on the subject of tuning, which we think it 
worth while to Iay before our readers. All tuners be- 
gin by properly adjusting an octave, or a little more 
than an octave, which contains what are technically 
called the bearings. The rest of the scale is then 
tuned from the bearings. ‘These bearings are obtained 
by taking one standard note from a tuning fork, and 
then tuning fifths upwards and octaves downwards, 
making the fifths a little too flat, as required in the 
system employed, usually that of equal temperament, 
in which all the fifths are made equally flat. This 
the tuner generally does by the ear; and if, as he 
comes towards the end of his bearings, he finds that 
he has overflattened or underflattened the earher fifths 
he has to try back. Every new chord which comes 
into the adjusted part is a new test of the success of 
the process so far. An adroit tuner does this well ; 
and there are some who have not often to fall back. 
That is, there are some who soon please their own 
ears, and others who are much longer about it. But 
there are no tuners who precisely agree with one 
another, and few, if any, who at all times agree with 
themselves. It is the experience of the organ-build- 
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ers, with their best tuners, working on different com- 
partments of the same organ, that though each can 
make his compartment pleasant enongh by itself, the 
compartments are frequently not fit to work together. 
Prof. De Morgan proposes that the bearings should 
consist of one octave, each of whose twelve semitones 
is obtained from a separate tuning-fork. But who is 
to answer for the tuning-forks ? The manufacturers 
are to adjust them by making the consonances beat 
the number of times per minute which it shall be cal- 
culated from the system of temperament chosen that 
they ought to beat. Supposing the manufacturer 
to have a good standard set of his own, on any given 
system, it will be easy enough to make copies by uni- 
sons. Nor should the manufacturer object to a pro- 
posal which will, if carried out, make the demand for 
forks just twelve times what it is. The alleged ad- 
vantages of the proposal are as follows :—First, the 
saving of time in obtaining the bearings ; it is easier 
to get unison with a fork than to make the unassisted 
ear give a fifth too flat by two per cent. of a semitone. 
Secondly, the certainty of attaining the end proposed : 
for the system to be attained is stereotyped on the 
forks, independently of the state of the tuner’s ear, 
temper, or indigestion. Thirdly, the practicability of 
making a true trial of different systems of tempera- 
ment; the tuner’s ear being wholly insufficient to dis- 
criminate the minute differences between one system 
and another. Prof. De Morgan considers equal 
temperament as an insipid dead flat ; and prefers tho 
variety which exists in passing from key to key under 
varied temperament. He has given the requisite ta- 
ble of beats in each of four different systems. First, 
equal temperament, as commonly used. Secondly, 
gradual change of temperament, first upwards and 
then downwards, in passing dominantly through the 
twelve major keys. Thirdly, major thirds every- 
where equally tempered, with the greatest change of 
temperament in passing from key to key, which this 
condition admits of. Fourthly, the same extreme 
variety with the minor thirds everywhere equally tem- 

ered. The calculation of beats for a given system 
is of little difficulty ; but as there are many practical 
musicians to whom, in calculation, great difficulties 
and little difficulties are all one and the same thing, 
we should recommend any organ-builder who seri- 
ously meditates trying any system of his own, to ask 
Prof. De Morgan to furnish him with the table of 
beatg.— Lond. Atheneum, April 17. 





Some Considerations Touching Organ-Grin- 
ders, 
Anp THE LAWFULNESS AND Propriety oF Put- 
TING THEM TO Deatu. 





“Semper ego auditor am : Jame reponam ? ?— 
uv. I. 2. 

The origin of organ-grinders justifies their extine- 
tion, as does also the doom with which they are 
threatened. This race is derived from Jubal, the 
sixth in descent from Cain, who was “the father of 
all them that handle the harp and organ”’ ; (here note 
the accuracy of description in the word handle.) The 
seed of Cain, who destroyed his own brother, may 
with justice be destroyed in turn. 

Later in history a trace of the race is detected in 
the patriarch’s pathetic outcry against the “ instru- 
ments of cruelty ” in his sons’ tents. In Egypt, and 
in Pharaoh’s time, they seem to have been swept 
away. Egypt was a wisely-governed country. Had 
they existed, that prince might have been spared 
nine of the plagues, since an houtr’s infliction of this 
one must have softened the rock of his hard heart, 
and forced him to send the tribes trooping forth to 
the desert, with their minstrels at the head, playing 
the rogue’s march of the period. In that age, sure- 
ly, organ-grinding was one of the lost arts. There is 
hope, then, that it may again become so strengthened 
by the cheerful prediction, that in the latter days “the 
sound of the grinders shall wax low.” The law per- 
mits the destruction of a nuisance. Organ-grinders 
are a nuisance. It is therefore lawful to kill them.— 
[ Vide Judge Shaw’s Decision ad _fin. 

Public policy requires their extinction. The race 
consists chiefly of Italian refugees, banished for tur- 
bulence from their own country, making a trade of 
revolutions here, and revenging themselves by the 
murder of Music, for their inability to destroy Order. 
It is, therefore, courteous and polite in us, as a na- 
tion, to kill them. 

Humanity pleads for their abolition. They are a 
wretched people, born out of time, who rear a 
wretched progeny. It is, then, gencrous and merci- 
ful to themselves to kill them. 

Political economy demands that they should perish. 
They are wholly uscless, never doing a hand’s turn 
of work, though many a hand’s turn of play. It is, 
therefore, prudent for society to kill them. 

Upon this foundation of reasoning may be built a 
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strong tower of authorities in favor of their extirpa- 
tion. That rigid and moral generation, the Puritans, 
regarded the organ with horror, as the Devil’s box of 
pipes, even when used for sacred services. How 
much more would they have been moved with holy 
zeal for the destruction of his wandering emissaries, 
who bear the abomination from door to door ! 

Shakespeare makes the practical genius of Othello 
speak with contempt of hearing “a brazen can’stick 
turned,” in evident allusion to grinding organs. 

It is true that Lord Bacon composed a work known 
to scholars as the Novum Organim, or New Organ. 
But this only proves the hatred of that great and wise 
man for old organs. 

The French style them “orques de barbarie,” or 
barbarian organs. To banish them and their barba- 
rian supporters is one of the first duties of a civilized 
people. 

Having settled the lawfulness, humanity and pru- 
dence of ridding the world of organ-grinders, it should 
be considered how this may best he done. 

Not, perhaps, by individual efforts. The remem- 
brance of suffering might darken an act of justice 
into revenge. Nor would it suffice merely for the 
State to put a stop to organs, secing that the addition 
of a stop to those they have already, would but in- 
crease their power of mischief. There are wiser 
plans, too, than that of execution upon the scaffold, 
which might create a morbid sympathy. For exam- 
ple, make them the instruments of their own destruc- 
tion, by setting them, in some secluded place, to play 
each other to death. Or they might simply be ex- 
iled to Tunis. 

The public ear is large and patient; the need of 
this reform once forced into it, a proper plan will not 
be wanting. Then will discord be driven from the 
land, and peace and quietness return; while the 
grinding-organ shall decorate museums, and be won- 
dered at by our descendants as the last and most 
cruel of the instruments of torture that disgraced an 
age calling itself refined—N. Y. Eve. Post. 





The Opera in English. 

The performance of Opera in English, with a 
new company, is an event fitted to excite much 
musical attention. The troupe at Wallack’s now 
is composed of Annie Milner, prima donna; Mr. 
Miranda, tenor; Mr. Guilmette, baritone; Mr. 
Rudolphsen, base. The opera presented on 
Thursday evening, Bellini’s Somnambulist, gave 
prominent employment to the three first-named 
artists. 

Annie Milner has hitherto been known only in 
the concert-room, but during some months she 
has been studying hard for the stage, and now 
we have the fruits. The lady has very great apt- 
itude for the theatre, else she would not have 
achieved so much in so short atime. She is gen- 
erally easy in her action and gesticulation, and a 
little more time will certainly show improvement. 
Her voice is a fresh, beautiful soprano, with great 
facility in the upper notes, much flexibility, and 
capabilities for a sustained slow movement equal- 
ly with rapid, florid passages. She is prodigal, 
too, of the trill, so often eschewed for its difficulty 
by artists. In appearance she is intensely Saxon; 
fair complexion, light hair, and sweet expression. 
She looks Amina, supposing what sometimes hap- 
pens—that the Italian contadina has these light- 
toned characteristics. In all that has been writ- 
ten of Bellini’s Sonnambula, we have yet to find 
an adequate analysis of the merit of the declam- 
ation and voice-writing, which in certain respects 
was a new school, and an improvement on all the 
vocal music which preceded it. It has more than 
any of the old music continued elasticity of ex- 
pression. Of course, in deep combination of 
parts, orchestration, and some other requisites, it 
has few claims to admiration—but its individuali- 
ties of melodic-talk are immense. It would re- 
quire a worse translation than that vouchsafed— 
which we consider, however, as bad as possible— 
to destroy the efficacy of the melodie-phraseolo- 
gy: neither can the inappropriate secondary or- 
chestral motives which Bellini, Italian-like, indul- 
ges in, upset the virtue of his solo declamations, 
nor yet the stereotyped endings of the pieces. 
The music, in a word, carries the singer, and 
hence the auditory, along with it, and hackneyed 
as it is, when well done, it rouses the house. The 
first act dragged somewhat, and indeed, like the 
second and third, needed more rehearsal. The 
passionate quality of the second act required all 


the efforts of the artists. They were duly appre- 
ciated by the audience, who vehemently called 
the singers before the curtain at the close of the 
bed-chamber scene. In this Annie Milner par- 
ticularly distinguished herself, and moreover stuck 
to the text, which other sopranos do not do, but 
appropriate the tenor’s work. We perceive in 
this the germs of an excellent dramatic artist, if 
duly cultivated. In the finale of the third act 
the donna was equally successful, and excited the 
general enthusiasm of the auditory. 

The new tenor has happy moments. At first 
his voice began and ended in the roof of his 
mouth. Enlarging the area of vocal freedom, he 
sang afterward in chest-voice, in the second and 
third acts, and was peremptorily encored. Lis 
voice is sweet; not loud, but portant. He is im- 
passioned, too, and pronounces his words well. 
His intonation is excellent. “Heard often, he 
would grow in favor, especially if he would sing 
more equally well. 7 

The baritone, Guilmette, is a favorite with the 
public, always singing intelligently, earnestly, and 
effectively. The little he had to do he managed 
to render important. i 

We perceive that a fresh opera is advertised 
for every successive evening. This may be a 
good plan, but we doubt it. Under such a des- 
perate regimen the pieces cannot be adequately 
well done ; and a success achieved in a well-com- 
posed opera may not attach to a second or third- 
rate one of the repertory. We think it might be 
well, therefore, to repeat the Sonnambula. It 
would go much better at the repetition, and ought 
to excite additional curiosity after the decided 
success of Thursday evening. i 

Mr. Cooper, the most effective of passionate 
players on the violin, led the orchestra with a 
stick. If occasionally he would drop the latter, 
and take up his violin for a solo bit, it would en- 
hance much the interest. It seems a pity that so 
fine an artist should remain mute throughout the 
entire performance.—N. Y. Tribune. 





ACQUISITION OF AN ESTATE BY Rossin1.—Upon 
the proposition of M. Haussman, senator and prefect 
of the Seine, and in accordance with the report-of M. 
Alpland, engineer-in-chief of the Bois de. Boulogne, 
the Municipal Council of Paris have unanimously 
agreed to the concession made to Rossini by the city 
of Paris, of a plot-of wooded ground, situated close to 
the Grille de Passy in the Bois de Boulogne—adjoin- 
ing the Boulevard Beauséjour, including views of 
Auteuil, Meudon, and Bellevue. The price offered 
by the illustrious composer—who at the same time 
declared he had no intention of turning it to specula- 
tion, but meant to fix his summer residence there— 
was accepted without a division. The price offered 
and accepted, it may be stated, was far from incon- 
siderable. The new estate, by its size and situation, 
is worthy the illustrious guest the Bois de Boulogne 
is about to receive. We may add that the city of 
Paris was disposed to make the rent-charge for life 
purely nominal ; but Rossini would not listen to this. 
“T should not fancy myself at home,” he replied ; 
“and moreover I am not sufficiently rich nor suffi- 
ciently poor to accept such a gift.” 








Musical Correspondence, 


New York, Sertemper 13, 1858.—The opera 
at the Academy of Music has been a decided hit, and 
there was a perfectly enormous house at the first ap- 
pearance of STEFFANI, the great tenor, in Zroratore. 
Of course he was successful, his powerful, telling 
voice being peculiarly adapted for the music of Man- 
rico’s role ; after the Di quella pira, at the close of the 
third act, he was thrice called before the curtain. 
The Azucena of Miss Puiiiirrs was greatly ap- 
plauded, and Madame Gassier made a fair Leonora. 
Bernarpt, in Amodio’s great part of the Count, was 
almost a failure. ‘Trovatore” will be repeated to- 
night, and it is rumored that “ William’ Tell ” will be 
the next opera. 

Srraxoscn gives us, this week, a short operatic 
season of three nights at Burton’s theatre, with 
Madame Corson, Amoni0, Brianowt, Lanocetta 








and Junca—the latter a celebrated basso. The open- 
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ing opera is La Figlia, to be followed by Traviata. 
Srraxoscn, with his troupe, which includes also 
Paropi, Mme. de Witnorst, Mad. JOHANNSEN, 
and Miss Annie Kemp, of this city, will make a 
provincial tour, and return to New York in Novem- 
ber. 

The English Opera Company, at Niblo’s, is gen- 
erally acknowledged by the press to be the finest 
English troupe we have had lately, and the tenor 
with the queer name—Mr. Mrranpa—who had been 
very absurdly and injudiciously puffed, has turned 
out to be a really good singer. He is a young man, 
with a superb voice, and will some day take a first 
rank in the profession. This evening an English 
version of Trovatore will be produced. This other- 
wise satisfactory troupe needs a good contralto. The 
part of the gipsey, in Trovatore, is undertaken by 
Mrs. Holman, a lady with a soprano voice, wholly 
unfitted for the part. 

The Harmonie Society, in accordance with an in- 
vitation from a number of distinguished citizens, gave 
a grand performance, last Friday evening, at the 
Crystal Palace, repeating the music they performed 
at the Atlantic Cable Celebration. The following 
was the official programme : 


PART T. 

1—Overture, ‘William Tell,’ Rossini. 2—Chorus, ‘Achieved 
is the Glorious Work,” Haydn. 8—Ode. “ The Cable,” (words 
by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, expressly for the Cable Celebration, 
to the air. “ Star Spangled Banner.) 4—Porter Song. from 
opera of ‘Martha,’ Flotow, by Carl Formes. 5—Ode, “All 
Tiail,”’ (words by Mrs. Stephens, expressly for the Cabie Cele- 
bration.) 6—Grand Hailelujah Chorus, Handel. 

Between the Parts the Drum Corps of the 71st Regiment will 
(by permission of Col. Vosburgh,) give the ** Drum Polka.” 


PART TI. 
1—Overture, Fra Diavolo, Auber. 2—ITunting Chorns, from 
“Seasons,” Haydn. 3—Trumpet Song, ‘* Messiah,” Handel, 
by Karl Formes. 4—Chorus, ‘‘Awake the Harp,”’ from ‘*Crea- 
tion,” Haydn, 5—Duet, “The Lord is a Man of War.” from 
*‘ Terael in Egypt,” Handel, by Carl Formes and Mr. Nash. 
6—Chorus, ‘* The Heavens are Telling,” Haydn. 


In addition to the selections, Formes sang a 
“Hymn of Peace,” the words written by John 
Brougham, the actor, and the music composed by 
CLement White, an English musician who has re- 
cently taken up his residence in this city. Between 
four and five thousand people were present. 

There is every probability that the coming winter 
will be, with us, one of the most musical we have 
had. The Ullman Troupe will undoubtedly be suc- 
cessful, with such singers as JOHANNA WAGNER, 
Mile. PrccoLomint, and others engaged. In addi- 
tion to operatic novelties, the little Napoleon intends 
to produce oratorios, and for that purpose a free sing- 
ing school has been opened at the Academy, under 
the tuition of Cart Anscuvutz, an excellent teacher, 
who speaks shocking English and indulges in amus- 
ing fits of irascibility when the raw, green pupils 
sing out of tune. TROVATOR. 

Horrer San Marco, Lecnorn, Ave. 13, 1858.— 

* * * . * * * * 

The Doctor gave me permission to attend a con- 
cert which was given at evening, in the Teatro dei 
Floridi, which was almost opposite the hotel. I was 
too much fatigued to remain after the first piece of 
the second part. 

It has a very handsome interior, and is called one 
of the finest theatres in Italy. There are some five 
rows of boxes—each box a small drawing room by 
itself, partitioned off and handsomely finished. The 
horse-shoe pattern is followed in the shape of the 
house. The front of the boxes is painted in fresco, 
in compartments, the subjects taken from the Iliad, 
and the composition very fine. The ceiling is also 
painted in fresco. Opposite the stage is the royal 
box, two tiers in height, which, last evening, was 
empty; but 4he private boxes were filled with the 
beauty and fashion of Livoino-—the ladies all in ex- 
quisite toilet. I saw some very beautiful women, 
which would be called so anywhere. Half a dozen 
rows of seats in the parterre, next the foot-lights, 
were raised, and the seats sold by number, and here 
it was that I sat. The house presented the most 




















brilliant sight I ever saw of the kind. The orchestra 
was composed of about one hundred pieces, with a 
very large preponderance of strings, many of the vio- 
linists being from Florence. The overtures were 
played magnificently, as I think you would have ac- 
knowledged. I never before heard so many first-rate 
violins playing in harmony. 

The instrumental solos that I heard were all very 
finely performed—that on the clarionet most particu- 
larly—the performers being all members of the large 
military band here. 

But as to the vocal music, neither the choruses nor 
the solos were at all to my satisfaction, and I thought 
this part of the performances very mediocre indeed, 
although they seemed to please the audience, which 
applauded, noisily, at least. My physician, who 
seems to understand music, fully agrees with my in 


Cc. 


opinion. 
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Lucrezia Borgia. 


In the music of our present number we return 
to the piano-forte arrangement of Lucrezia, which 
has been for several weeks interrupted ; and it 
may not be amiss to say a few words of this op- 
era, which is perhaps the most popular and meri- 
torious of all the works of Donizetti. 

It was written for the theatre at Milan, in the 
year 1834, and on its first production, from a va- 
riety of unfortunate circumstances, seems not to 
have made the most favorable impression; but 
subsequent performances have made it one of the 
favorite operas of the modern stage, so that at 
the present day, after an existence of twenty-four 
years, there is hardly an opera upon the stage 
that proves more attractive to an audience, what- 
ever may be its degree of cultivation; and the 
general verdict of the musical public of the civil- 
ized world would probably concur in the judg- 
ment that it is the chef @auvre of Donizetti, a 
title to which, from brilliant and effective music, 
and intense dramatic interest, demanding the 
exercise of the highest powers, both in singing 
and in acting, it may fairly lay claim. 

In a former number of our Journal will be 
found a complete list of the works of Donizetti, 
which reach the astonishing number of sixty-four 
operas, composed between the years 1818 and 
1848, the year of his death. It cannot be sur- 
prising, then, that in the works of a mind so won- 
derfully prolific, great inequalities should be dis- 
covered, and great imperfections; but it is not 
a little astonishing that so many of them should 
have retained their hold upon the public mind, so 
as to be still ranked among the most attractive 
and popular operas of the present hour. 

Fétis, in his account of the life and works of 
this composer, remarks that, “ Donizetti’s abuse 
of his facility, and the negligence that is to be 
noticed in his works, are the result of the position 
in which he was placed during a part of his ca- 
reer, and of the fatal usage of the theatres of Ita- 
ly of not giving to composers such a price for 
their productions as will permit them to labor for 
their reputation and for the cause of Art. Dur- 
ing many years, Donizetti, by an engagement 
with Barbaja, the manager of the theatres of 
Naples, was bound to write two serious and two 
comic operas every year, receiving for so great a 
labor a price scarcely sufficient for the very first 
necessaries of life. 











Hence arose the necessity of writing, at the 
same time, for other theatres, and, in order to ac- 
complish so many labors, the necessity of hurry- 
ing his work. Little of the artist could survive 
such a situation. Donizetti has frequently been 
known to instrument the entire score of an opera 
in thirty hours, a time hardly sufficient for the 
mere writing, notwithstanding the abbreviations 
in use in Italy. Nothing really good can result 
from such hasty work, and one must be astonished 
if mere traces are discovered of indisputable tal- 
ent and of the splendor of genius.” 

Faculties so overworked, brilliant as they must 
have been, could not but succumb to labors so 
enormous; and there is nothing in the biography 
of artists sadder than the latter days of Donizetti, 
who passed from grief to melancholy, and from 
melancholy to fatuity, from which at last, death 
was a grateful release. 

His name and principal operas are known and 
welcomed wherever modern music has a place. 
From London to San Francisco and Australia, 
the beautiful melodies that flowed from his facile 
pen have become familiar as household words to 
all who have a voice or an ear. After a quarter 
of a century they have lost little or nothing of 
their first charm, and multitudes will yet listen 
with delight to the results of the painful toils 
that brought the unfortunate Donizetti to an un- 
timely grave that was only too welcome after 
years of despondency, melancholy, and unceasing 
trials. 

Lucrezia Borgia has been often heard in Bos- 
ton, and has been as finely performed by as great 
artists as we have ever had among us, so that 
perhaps no score has been more adequately ren- 
dered upon our stage. From the first perform- 
ance by Truffi, Benedetti, and Beneventano— 
through the triumphs of Grisi, and Mario, and 
Bosio, it has invariably attracted the largest au- 
diences, and has become widely known, so that 
very many of our readers will gladly welcome 
the means now presented of recalling the memo- 
ries of the music and of the artists who have 
made it familiar to them. 





Boston Music Scuoor.— We would direct the 
attention of persons who desire to receive instruction 
in music to the advertisement of this institution. 
The names of the teachers will be sufficient guaranty 
to all who know their reputation that the instruction 
given, will be, in every department, thorough and sys- 
tematic. 





Howarp AtHEN&©UM.— Encuisn Orera.— A 
few lines in the daily papers announce to the opera- 
thirsty public, a season of English opera at the How- 
ard. We have no particulars from Manager Barrow, 
but rumor says that it is to be the the troupe of which 
Miss ANNIE MILNER is prima donna. 





Tne THEATRES were all opened for the season 
this week, but we are equally in the dark as to their 
programmes and purposes. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York Har- 
monic Society was held at their rooms at Dod- 
worth’s, on the evening of the 6th instant, when the 
following gentlemen were elected as the board of 
officers for the ensuing year. F. M. Carrington, 
President; J. Warren Brown, H. P. Marshall, Vice- 
Presidents; James H. Aikman, Secretary; A. W. 
Hoffman, Financial Secretary; Archibald Johnston, 
William Wild, Librarian. Standing 





Treasurer ; 
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Committees; Tenor — William A. Cummings, 
Charles Tucker, J. P. Brouner, W. B. Taylor; Bass 
—W. H. Livingston, Augustus N. Smith, John H. 
Wood, Geo. C. Stone. 

Annual Reports of the Secretary, Financial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were read, showing the Society to 
be in a flourishing condition. Handel’s greatest cho- 
ral work, the Oratorio “Israel in Egypt,” is in re- 
hearsal, under the direction of their Conductor, Mr. 
G. F. Bristow, and will be produced during the sea- 
son, together with several other large choral works. 


The New York Times says of the new tenor in Mr. 
Cooper’s English Opera Troupe, Mr. Mrranpa: 
“We have had no such voice in this city for very 
many years. Compared with the ordinary run of 
English tenors, he is as Tamberlik to the three cent 
paper man. His voice is manly, clear, sympathetic, 
and of unusual power. In this opera he knows how 
to use it to advantage, not only in the solos, but in 
the concerted pieces. His success was unequivocal 
and deserved.” This is certainly high praise. Mr. 
Rudolphsen is a very clever vocalist, as those who at- 
tended the farewell series of Germania concerts in 
this city will remember. He was for a time hornist 
in the Boston Theatre orchestra. Of the general 
artists the Times says: ‘“ A finer quartet it has not 
been our good fortune to hear for many years. The 
voices are perfectly fresh, of good quality, and in 
some instances of very superior cultivation.” 


We arrest the following which we find going the 
rounds among our exchanges : 

Hon. Rosert C. Wintnrop once spoke of the 
Atlantic Telegraph as the grand ocean harp. Wide- 
swarth thus writes : 

“Oh grandest miracle of Time 
What mighty joy will spring, 
When men of diverse tongue and clime 
Shall listen to the heavenly chime 
That sounds the strains of peace sublime 
Upon a single string.” 

Old Roger, on reading the above, asked the Pro- 
fessor if he knew the key-note upon which that string 
was tuned. He allowed that he did not. “ Why, it 
is very plain,” said the jolly old fellow, “ that it must 
be on the lower C.” As this joke is about fifteen 
hundred feet deep, all are not expected to fathom it. 


Mme. La Grange and Impressario Ullman in a Paris 
Court.—The Gazette des Tribunaur, of August 22, 
has a memorandum of a suit brought by Mme. Anna 
La Grange against B. Ullman. The parties, as our 
readers are aware, recently sustained the relations of 
artist and director at the Academy of Music, in New 
York. Itseems that Mme. La Grange claims to be a 
creditor of Mr. Ullman, and under that claim pro- 
cured an order under which his effects and movea- 
bles at his hotel in Paris were seized. Mr. Ullman 
proposed that the order should be dissolved and the 
matter settled by a court of reference. It was urged 
by counsel for defendant that the French courts have 
no power to adjudicate between foreigners upon mat- 
ters which originated in a foreign country ; that Mme. 
La Grange became a foreigner by marrying a Pole, 
of the name of Stankovitch, and that in any event a 
French court could not decide the case. Therefore 
the order of seizure should be rescinded, and the 
matter sent before the courts where it belongs. The 
referees decided in favor of Mr. Ullman, whose ef- 
fects were consequently released from seizure. 


Burton’s Theatre, New York.—Mr. Burton has en- 
gaged Strackosch’s Italian Opera Company, inclu- 
ding Mad. Colson, Signora Brignoli, Amodio, Ba- 
rili, and M. Junca, for three evenings. To-night will 
be performed Donizetti's opera of *‘ La Figlia del 

teggimento ”—the Child of the Regiment. 


Art Matters.—A correspondent of the Albany 
Morning Times says: Art matters flourish. Very 
few of the landscape painters are at home in their 
studies. They all love the gorgeous foliage of Sep- 





tember and October and keep up their ramblings 
until cold weather. Church is at Niagara, sketching 
for a mate to his famous picture, painted from the 
English side. Palmer is still at his cottage on Cayu- 
ga Lake, where his pleasant summer has been turned 
to sadness, by the sudden death of his youngest child, 
a very interesting boy, nearly two years old. His 
friends will sympathise with his sorrows, as they have 
done with his glorious success as the sculptor of mod- 
ern times. 

Boughton has made his first trip to Lake George, 
and is as enthusiastic of its beauties as your humble 
servant. He has made sketches enough for forty pic- 
tures, and many studies of water, rock and tree, 


which show most rapid strides in art. What Martin, 


Gay and Loveridge are doing with themselves, we 


know not, but we expect everything good. 

Our citizens will be sorry to know that Mr. Lance- 
lot Thompson (a pupil of Mr. Palmer, of whom we 
have spoken most rapturously, more than once,) is 
going to New York the first of November, at which 
place he will open a studio. Admirers of his exquis- 
ite cameos, who wish to secure the likenesses of dear 
friends, rendered in such a charming manner, should 
not delay in giving him their orders. Success to him 
always ; he has been an ornament to our city and we 
shall miss him very much. 


Iratran Orrra.—The first appearance in this city 
of Madame Colson was the signal for a large and 
clever auditory. The piece was The Daughter of the 
Regiment. There are certain facial signs which indi- 
cate peculiarities of a style of speaking and of sing- 
ing. A very well defined mouth, and clear, elegant 
outline of countenance, are apt to be connected with 
precision of vocal delivery. There is eminently this 
concordance in the prima donna of last evening. 
Her profile is particularly good and distinct, and all 
her vocal efforts are agreeable thereto. Her voice is 
not a large soprano, nor yet thin. In quality, it is 
medium ; but the power of the singer in clasping her 
notes and launching them spiritedly give the effect, 
so far as the ability to make herself heard is con- 
cerned, of a much more powerful voice. In extent, 
it is a high soprano, ranging up to and above C 
The opera in question is quite as much of a tearful as 
a joyous inspiration, so the singer had adequate op- 
portunities for displaying the sentimental cantabile— 
the passionate adagio. This severe—and indeed 
final test of the merit of an artist—was sustained to 
the delectation of the audience, who were redundant 
in their applause. In her method of attacking her 
notes, Madame Colson is a little different from any 


other artist we have had among us. This is partly 
school, but mostly grows out severally of the labial, 
dental, and physiological exactness of her organs of 
utterance and her temperament. Parisian precision, 
elegance, finesse, characterize her method. So, too, 
the economy of means which she habitually displays. 
We have not heard the part better done ; and, indeed, 
now considering her age—for she is young and fresh 
—her undeniably good looks and carriage, saucy and 
elegant by turns, we suppose she has no equal in this 
particular character. Her success with the audience 
was complete, as she was called out after each act. 
Her execution of the final air showed great command 
of rapid execution, in marked contrast to the well- 
sustained notes, carefully shaded, of the slow pieces. 
Her toilet, which should not be forgotten according to 
the exigence of artistic unities was unexceptionable. 
A pretty woman, well-dressed, and a fine singer, cer- 
tainly constitutes a fair combination to make cap- 
tives. — N. Y. Tribune. 


Htlusic Abrowd. 


Covocne.—The fifth Niederrheinisches Sangerfest 
took place at Neuss, on the 8th and 9th instant. 
Everything connected with the material arrangements 
was admirable, not only for a town of about eleven 
or twelve thousand inhabitants, but for any place. 
The appropriate and tasty manner in which the new 
music hall is fitted up, and its position in the town 
gardens, where the visitor finds, in the immediate 
neighborhood ot the building, refreshing shade, broad 




















walks and green lawns, at different points of which 
were erected ecating-rooms, besides wine and beer 
shops, so that all the creature comforts could be satis- 
fied outside the concert-hall —all this reflects great 
credit on the festival committee and the authorities of 
the town. 

On the other hand, however, the kernel of the 
festival, the musical portion, was far less admirable 
than the outward shell. As a rule, the greater 
number of the assembled singers — who, by the way, 
scarcely reached the half of the thousand announced 
— displayed a lamentable indifference to the artistic 
importance of the festival. ‘The rehearsal on Sunday 
morning was very scantily attended, while that on 
Monday did not deserve the name, not more than 
twenty or thirty persons being present! And yet the 
place fixed on for the festival —that is to say, the 
gardens — was constantly filled with singers, indulg- 
ing in wine, beer, and low songs — nay, some of 
them, horribile dictu, continued the latter after their 
own fashion in the open air during the concert itself 
in the hall! Under such circumstances, the Nieder- 
rheinische Vocal Association cannot further exist 
without getting rid of such coarse, unartistic elements. 

The directors, Herr F. Hartmann, of Neuss, and 
C. Reinecke, of Barmen, were in despair; and, 
really, a great deal of resignation was requisite to hold 
the conductor’s baton, and exhibit as much persever- 
ance and devotion as they did, and by means of which 
a tolerable performance of the orchestral pieces and at 
least, a supportable one of the vocal compositions was 
obtained. The latter, however, were executed with 
anything but precision and expression; they were 
rudely and coarsely sung, as was particularly evident 
in the gentler pieces, such as Mozart’s ,, Ave verum,” 
and Kreutzer’s “ Dir mécht’ ich diese Lieder weihen.” 
The only concerted piece which produced a favorable 
impression was a wonderful motet by the old Italian 
composer, A. Lotti. Even in the pieces with orches- 
tral accompaniment, it was evident that the different 
associations had not studied conscientiously ; the 
voices were often uneven, and sometimes began 
separately, besides being nearly always flat, at least in 
proportion to their numbers. It was, perhaps, these 
circumstances which prevented Carl Reinecke’s new 
composition —the Schlachtlicd by Klopstock (‘ Mit 
unserm Arm ist nichts gethan’), for two small 
choruses, and full orechestra—from producing the 
efiect it otherwise would have done. This composi- 
tion is very industriously and skilfully treated, and at 
the commencement according to strict canonic style ; 
but that so severe a form is suited to a Schlachtlied 
(battle-song) we feel inclined to deny. The work has 
some brilliant points, but, on the whole, is deficient in 
the dash which the spirited words require. 

The orchestra, principally composed of Landen- 
bach’s regimental chapel of Cologne, was pretty 
numerous (although we could have wished for more 
violins), and very good. Julius Rietz’s overture (in 
A major), conducted by Hartmann, went admirably, 
and that to the Abencerrages, by Cherubini conducted 
by Reinecke, very well. On the other hand, however, 
the tempo of the allegro, in Rossini’s overture to 
Gwilaume Tell, was too slow. 

The execution of the vocal pieces by the Liederta- 
feln of Neuss (Hartmann), of Crefeld (Wilhelm, 
whose song “ Waldlust,” is a charming composition), 
and of Aix-la-Chapelle (F. Wenigmann), was highly 
meritorious and artistic, and made up for much that 
was defective. The several associations were, with 
justice enthusiastically applauded, especially that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The prince von Hohenzollern, with 
several members of the court, were present.— Nieder- 
rheinische Musik-Zeitung. 





Vienna.—The season just concluded has again 
proved that Italian opera has outlived itself. Lon 
Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte, with 
Rossini’s best works, constituted the life and soul of 
the three-monthly attempt. Jl Trovatore and Miqo- 
letto, it is true, were brought out to satisfy the unedu- 
cated and badly educated portion of the public, but it 
was impossible to rammage out anything new in this 
line. Verdi’s Aroldo, and Perelli’s Clarissa Harlowe 
were two wretched failures, while Cost fin Tutte lent 
a freshness and charm to the season. Where, then, 
is the influence of the Italian element, conjured up in 
vain at such an expense. 

f the 75 operatic performances, 22 were devoted 
to Verdi (Il Trovatore, 11; Rigoletto, 6; Ernani, 3; 
Aroldo, 2) ; 20 to Rossini (Il Barbiere, 10; La Cen- 
erentola, 4; Mose, 4; Gli Italiani in Algieri, 2; 16 
to Mozart (Cosi fan Tutte, 6; Figaro, 5; Don Gio- 
yanni, 5); 10 to Bellini (La Sonnambula, 5; Nor- 
ma, 3; I Montecchi e Capuletti, 2;) 5 to Donizetti 
(Lucrezia, 4; Don Pasquale, 1); 2 to Perelli (Clar- 
issa Harlowe, 2). Herren Proch, Esser, and De 
Barbieri conducted in turns. A total of seventeen 
operas by six different composers was given during 
the season. 
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Great hopes are entertained of the German operatic 
season. LEckert’s career, although it commenved last 
winter, may be dated from July, 1858. He com- 
mands the good wishes of very many persons, but 
time alone can prove what he will and cando. There 
can be no doubt of the ability and intentions of the 
new directors of the Opera-house. The fact of 
Wagner’s Lohengrin opening the season is laudable 
only inasmuch as that the work is by a German com- 
poser. It is to be hoped that Marschner’s Hiarne 
will follow, at least, althongh we do not hear much 
about it We have yet to learn whether we shall have 
Idomeneo, and Titus, Die Vestalin, Templer und 
Jiidin, Hans Heiling, Cherubini’s Medea, Gluck’s 
Armida, Iphigenia, and Orpheus, which for us are 
nearly as good as new. It is impossible to do every- 
thing at once. 

On the 29th July, the distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of the Conservatory took place in the rooms of 
the Gesellschaft der Musik freunde. It was preceded 
by a concert, opened by Robert Schumann’s sym- 
phony in D, performed, under the direction of Herr 
Joseph Hellmesberger, with as much precision and 
force as could be expected from the youthful orches- 
tra. Among the solo performances of the pupils, we 
may particularly mention the execution of Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto by Herr Leopold Auer, and of 
the grand air from Norma, by Mlle. Gabrielle Krauss. 
Mile. Katharine Bauer, too, in the aria from Fidelio, 
proved she possessed a fine voice, especially in the 
higher notes, but that a pupil of the Conservatory 
should have already contracted the defect of broadly 
pumping out the lower notes, does not say much for 
the correctness or strictness of the method pursued 
there. 

It is very satisfactory that Gesang-Vereins for fall 
chorus—the Singverein, under the direction of Herr 
Hlerbeck, and the Sing-Academie, under that of Herr 
Stegmaicr—have at last been established again here. 
Neither of these associations has been able to with- 
stand the temptation of giving a public performance 
only a few weeks after its foundation, a proceeding 
which, for two reasons, we consider premature : 
Firstly, because they have not acquired sufficient cer- 
tainty, although they possess admirable material ; 
and, secondly, because such haste satisfies vanity 
more than it forwards the object of institutions of this 
kind, and is only too liable to make people exert 
themselves more for outward show, than for a revival 
of a lively feeling for music and its noblest works. 
The able and excellent critic on sacred music in the 
Wiener Monatschrift speaks af both performances in 
the following terms : 

“The Singverein of our Gesellschaft der Musik- 


Freunde has taken its first step in the way of publicity 


by performing Palestrina’s mass, ‘ste Confessor,’ 

composed about 1590. The selection is emphatically 
deserving of praise. This mass was a perfect novelty 
for Vienna, and, looked on from the point of view of 
an ssthetic church style, is a perfect gem. In the 
‘Et incarnatus ’ the simple and a lofty three-toned web 
soars upward, even to the level of a certain dramatic 
spirit. Thanks to the zealous exertions and dramatic 
intelligence of Professor Herbeck, the performers— 
although, on account of the short time the association 
has been in existence, somewhat premature—grasped 
with spirit and tolerable certainty this beautiful com- 
position, especially as regards the devout intonation 
of the pure points of feeling and dramatic effect con- 
tained in it. In the ‘Gloria’ and first part of the 
‘Credo,’ however, the chorus—which, though full 
and powerfui enough in the higher and lower notes, 
is not sufficiently intense and effective, nay, not nu- 
merous enough in the middle ones—fell into the fault 
unfortunately too common in this case, of merely 
singing the lapidary notes, beneath which, however, a 
profound and glowing fecling mostly slambers. The 


new portions introduced by Herbeck, Pertinat, and | 


Hauptmann, although invariably impregnated with 
the spirit of our own time, and, therefore, not quite 
alapted to the original work, stood ont very favora- 
bly, partly on account of their powerful expression, 
and partly on account of their délicate and harmoni- 
ous character. The former decidedly laudable quali- 
ty belongs to the compositions of Herbeck and Perti- 
nax, and the latter, no less effective one, to Haupt- 
mann’s wonderfully fecling ‘ Benedictus.” We regret 
however, its indescribably confused execution, swarm- 
ing with faults of every description. We hope the 
association will soon think of this composer’s Vocal 
Mass. Herr Bibl, jun., distinguished himself as a 
modern organist, in Mendelssohn’s style, as much as 
ever, but his scales, which were nearly all chromatico- 
enharmonic, formed the most glaring contrast to Pal- 
estrina’s mass, which is treated in a strictly diatonic 
manner. 

The Sing-Academie has, also, adopted the motto: 
“Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam,’ by selecting the 
performance of a mass as the first sign of its public 


existence. It has been more careful in its programme 





| one, 


than Herr Herbeck’s association. Whether it has 
been more artistic is another question. Following 
our own conviction, if we do not answer this by a 
complete negative, we can only give an affirmative 
conditionally. Friederich Schneider’s Vocal Mass, 
like almost everything written by its composer, who, 
in many respects, was a meritorious musician, helongs 
to that period between Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven, which we may justly designate as a deplorable 
destitute of godlike inspiration, and founded 
merely upon a sort of mechanical musical under- 
standing, or, at most, on the period of the so-called 
filligree taste. With the exception of the correct 
‘Kyrie’ and the single ray of dramatico-musical life 
which flashes through the ‘ Crucifixus,’ Schneider’s 
mass offers us nothing more than than dry passages 
skillfully copied from the long naturalized masters of 
the South-German church style. We meet too many 


| old acquaintances from the time of Haydn and Mo- 





| 


zart, whose features are only too easily recognizable 
in spite of the borrowed mask. Schneider’s work is 
well adapted for singing, like all the creations of his 
models, each of whom was so great in his own way. 
The effect of such music upon a certain class is un- 
failing. The compositions of the Dessau master— 
like those of the illustrious Rohrau * and Salzburg 
minstrels {—are full of the spirit of unadorned nature. 
The mass in question was most carefully studied in 
its minutest details. With the exception of a few 
blunders, it went admirably. The tempo was gene- 
rally good, and there was a proper distribution of 
light and shade. The voices were fresh and vigorous, 
and ennobled, moreover, by real enthusiasm. Rot- 
ter’s additions, composed expressly for the occasion, 
and consisting of an ‘ Asperges,’ ‘ Graduale,’ and 
‘ Offertorium,’ were remarkably effective.”—London 
Musical World. 


* Haydn. + Mozart, 





Paris.—Some of the Parisian journals appear 
surprised at the earnestness with which the London 
critics treat the alterations in the music of Don Gio- 
vanni, as performed at Covent Garden Theatre. It 
is not unlikely that Mario may try the experiment at 
the “Ttaliens.” Gratuitous representations were 
given at the principal theatres on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s Féte, or festival-day, the 15th of August. 
The Favorita was performed at the Grand Opera, and 
Fra Diavolo and Les Meéprises par Ressemblance at the 
Opera-Comique. The new opera, Le Dernier Jour 
d’ Herculaneum, by MM. Meéry and Feélicien David, is 
in active preparation at the Académie-Imperial. 
The principal characters have been entrusted to MM. 
Roger, Bonnehée, Obin, Mesdames Borghi-Mamo 
and Gueymard. Madlle. de Meric, the contralto, (for- 
merly of the Royal Italian Opera, ) is engaged, and 
will make her déjut as Azucena in the Tronvere. 
The receipts of the different theatres, concerts, balls, 
and café concerts at Paris, for the month of July, 
realized the sum of 718,911f. 25c. 


Hererorp Muosicar Frstivanu.—The 135th 
meeting of the three Choirs of Hereford, Worcester, 
and Gloucester, was held at Hereford, on Tuesday, 
the 24th day of August, and three following days. 
The pieces performed in the morning on the first day 
consisted of Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum; a Jubilate 
by Mr. G. Townshend Smith, the Conductor; Men- 
delssohn’s As the Hart pants ; and an anthem, “ The 
Lord is the True God,” (bass solo and chorus,) com- 
posed by the Rev. F. G. Ouseley, Bart., Precentor of 
the Cathedral. The principal parts were sung by 
Madame Weiss, Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Las- 


celles, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Weiss. In the evening, a Miscellaneous Concert 


took place at the Shire Hall, at which, in addition to 
the artistes already named, appeared Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Viardot Garcia, Miss Louisa Vin- 
ning, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The programme was 
varied and interesting, comprising in the instrument- 
al parts, Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony and the Over- 
ture to Guillame Tell, (both admirably played by the 
band, which was led by Mr. TH. Blagrove,) and in the 
other parts an excellent selection from Mozart’s Cle- 
menza de Tito, together with a choice assortment of 
Duets and Solos, which were admirably sung. 

Wednesday morning was devoted entirely to Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, the principal parts being appor- 
tioned between the whole of the vocalists engaged for 
the Festival. The Oratorio was admirably sung, the 
principal singers and the chorus seeming to vie with 
each other in the struggle for perfection. In the 
evening another Miscellancous Concert took place at 
the Shire Hall, which was followed by a ball. 

On Thursday morning the performances at the 
Cathedral comprised a selection from Mendelssohn's 


Athaliah, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, (English version,) | 


and the first two parts of the Creation; and on Fri- 


| day morning was performed the Messiah, 














Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal Music. 


Leonora Leigh, Song and Chorus. Zenry Tucker. 25 

A very pretty Balled, of a popular cast, which will 

be eagerly bought by all the friends of good minstrel- 

sy. The Choruses of the Composer, among which 

those of the ‘‘ Star of the Evening,” and its later, but 

not less agreeable companion, ‘‘ The Star of the Morn- 

ing,” stand foremost, have always some original traits, 

which favorably distinguish them from a host of 

others. 


Winter Evergreens. Stephen Glover. £5 


A very pleasing, light Ballad. 


Through the Eye the Heart does speak. Gumbert. 25 

Ferdinand Gumbert is one of the most popular Ger- 
man Song-writers of the present day. His melodies 
are eminently pleasing to the multitude, and many of 
them are real fire-side gems. The present ballad, of 
which there is another not less celebrated musical ver- 
sion by Franz Abt, ranks with his best. German and 
English words. 


The Fireman’s Child. Song and Chorus. 
HI. Tucker. 25 
A touching Ballad, with a highly effective chorus, 
destined to become very popular. 


Song, from “Martha.” 
Flotow. 25 
Since this Opera has been brought out in Italian, si- 
multaneously in Paris, London, and Petersburgh, and 
has everywhere met with the most astonishing success, 
a reissue of its vocal beauties becomes necessary. This 
fine soprano song is printed here for the first time, 
with the Italian words added. Other numbers will 
immediately follow. 


Here in Deepest Sorrows. 


Instrumental Music. 


Papillon d’Or. Morceau de Salon. 
Lefebure-Wely. 85 

This graceful new composition of the fashionable 
composer, bears its name, ‘Golden Butterfly,” with 
much propriety. There is a light, airy, flichty motion 
throughout the piece, sustaining a resemblance to the 
movements of the light-winged creature. Moderately 
dificult. 


Te 


Traviata Waltz. Jean Weber. 50 
A brilliant Parlor Waltz, on favorite themes. from 
Verdi's popular opera. The title page is adorned by 
a life-like portrait of the fascinating Signora Piccolo- 
mini, whose name will soon be forever linked in this 
country with ‘La Traviata,” as it is already in Eng- 
land. The Waltz is sparkling and bright, and has all 
the gems of the opera. &3 
M. Aschaffenburq. 


“ 


La 


La Belle Waltz. 


Josephine Waltz. 
Easy and pretty Dance Music. 


25 


Books. 


Johnson’s Harmony. Practical Instructions in 
Harmony, upon the Pestalozzian, or Inductive 
System ; teaching Musical Composition and the 
Art of Extemporizing Interludes and Volunta- 

By A. N. Johnson. 1. 
This work is designed for the class of person desig- 

nated in the language of music teachers as ‘‘ new be- 


It imparts a knowledge of Harmony, by 
or, so to 


ries. 


ginners.” 
exercises which the student is to write; 
speak, by a progressive series of problems which the 
student must solve. The utmost simplicity of lan- 
guage has been used in the explanations, and an at- 
tempt made to guard against misapprehension, even 
on the part of an undisciplined mind. 


























